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be eastern in origin, continued to be employed for the viceroy of Croatia
until the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian State. There were as a rule
two bans, one for Croatia, the other for Dalmatia. The latter had his
residence at Knin. The diets met now in one town, now in another. Up
till the fifteenth century the Croats were not represented in the diet of
Hungary proper.

The Hungarian Church was in communion with Rome; but it was
divided into two sections by districts and liturgical language: the Latin
section, which followed the Latin liturgy of the Roman Church, and the
Slavonic (Glagolitic) section which employed the Latin liturgy in the
Slavonic tongue. The alphabet they used differed from that employed in
the Russian, Bulgarian, and Serbian churches, which was called Cyrillic,
from the name of the apostle of the Slavs \

Transylvania, on the eastern borders of the kingdom of St Stephen,
like Croatia on the west, had a clearly defined individuality both from
the ethnographical and political point of view. This district, composed
mainly of mountains and forests (its Latin name, Transylvania, alludes
to the forests which surround the country, while its Magyar name Edily
comes from Erdo, a forest), had been occupied successively by the Dacians,
the Huns, the Gepids, the Avars, the Slavs, and the Magyars; there were
still to be found Roumanian inhabitants, like their kinsmen in Wallachia
and Moldavia, and the frontier guards, a Magyar tribe, the Szekels, called
in Latin Siculi, in German Szekler, whose native name seems to mean
"guardian." The origin of these Szekels is wrapped in mystery, and can-
not here be discussed; they were always distinguished by certain pecu-
liarities from the rest of the population. In the first centuries of history
the situation of Transylvania as regards Hungary was this: Hungary was
the caput, Transylvania the membrum.

We have just explained the name of this province as an allusion to its
vegetation. In German it has another name, Siebenbiirgen (in Slavonic
Sedniskradsko), which seems to mean the province of the seven castles
(Gyuba-Fehervar or Alba Transylvana, Hunyad, Kukiillo, Torda, Kolozs,
Doboka, and Szolnok), and has nothing to do with forests or mountains.
It is not, however, certain that the name Siebenbiirgen was not simply
taken from that of the town called in Latin Cibinium, in Roumanian
Sibenium, and in Magyar Nagy-Szeben, the population of which was made
up of Germans, Roumanians, Magyars, and Jews. Each of these inter-
pretations has its supporters. But we can at all events agree that at the
time of the invasion a Magyar tribe occupied the province and there
encountered the remnants of an ancient Roumanian civilisation.

Like the rest of Hungary, Transylvania was divided up into counties.
We find in its provincial history three clearly marked groups of political
importance: the Magyars, who form the nobility, the Szekels, and the
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